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and you have The Phantom Ship. But the
Irish quality of the legend is hidden under
anonymity: there is nothing more definite
than "a pale priest" to suggest that the
scene of this poem is an Irish village.
And technically the poems are poor; ener-
getic rhythms in iambic pentameter and
trochaic octameter, both rhymed with
such rhymes as wine and the shine that
is contracted sunshine, fall strangely
on ears that know only Yeats's later
verses.

So much of what has come to be Yeats's
poetic ethic is here in these articles, either
directly or by clear inference, that it is
surprising not to find the hatred of rhet-
oric which for years so dominated Yeats's
judgment that, as he has remarked to me,
"I then thought much rhetorical that I
should now think otherwise/' Certainly
if he had developed this scorn for rhetoric
by 1890, the admiration for Victor Hugo's
Shakespeare with which he begins his re-
view of William Watson's poems, to say
nothing of "the poets who rouse and
trouble, the poets who hush and console,"
which is pure Swinburne in both rhetoric